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** Born to no master; of no sect are we.” 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


MALAY IDEA OF THE CREATION. 


Translated from a Malay Tale, called 
the Kika-yat Indra-jia, or History of 
FPrince] Indra-jia. 

To persons acquainted with the Ara- 
bic language, and who have read the 
commentators on the Koran, very little 
in the following extract may appear new: 
the subject has met them before, but in 
amore complete form. To others, the 
ideas may not be uninteresting. Though 
extracted from a Tale, yet the opinions 
are such asare generally received among 
the Mahomedan Malays near to Ma- 
lacca. 


The Princess asked [Indra.jia} say- 
ing—* Pray intorm thine handmaid, con- 


cerning the manner in which the earth 
was at first created.’—[The prince] re- 
plied, ‘ he mighty Jehovah shed forth 
a light towards the [yet unformed] earth. 
This light melted and became the watry 
abyss—the sea, vast-and unlimited! 

He next glanced on the watry expanse, 
and foam and smoke ascended. ‘The 
sea was formed with seven stories—each 
one of which is removed from another, 


~the distance of a journey of five hun- 


dred years! In like manner was the 
earth also formed with seven stories. 


_»He then spread out the earth upon the 


ocean, from the place where the sun 
rises, to the place where he goes down, 
The centre of the earth was yet tremu- 
lous, being agitated by the divine billows 
of the deep and wide sea. The mighty 
Jehovah created the Mountains Korr,* 
to consolidate the earth, to encircle it, and 





*Korr, An Arabic word, the name of a vast range 
of mountains, which are supposed to surround the 
habitable world, and to form its boundaries Beyond 
this range of mountains, all the eighteen classes of 
Genii, good and bad, are said to reside. 








to ward off from it the divine billows of 
the vast abyss. From the rough veins 
of Korr, sprang up multitudes of other 
mountains high and large, which render 
the earth immovable. : 

Beyond the boundaries of Korr, is a 
vast space, seventy times as large as the 
world; the sand and dust thereof is musk; 
the grass and herbs saffron; the stones 
rubies and emeralds:—Yea, it is thus, 
my sister.’ 

The Princess replied, ‘ Thine hand- 
maid receives thine instruction, and 
places it on the stone of her forehead, 
(i. e. her temples.) Yes, my brother! 
Thine handmaid again begs to know, the 
manner in which the empyrean crystal- 
line spheres, the angels and friends fo 
the Prophet] were formed—Of what did 
the mighty Jehovah create them!?’— 

Indra-jia answered, ‘ The creation of 
the [ Prophet’s] four friends, &c. was as 
follows—[In the beginning] thé mighty 
Jehovah shed forth a glorious light, a 
living figure of Mahomed. This illu- 
mined figure, struck by a glance of the 
Sovereign Lord of all the worlds,* was 
agitated, like water in the boiling chal- 
dron. From the sweat of its [the illu- 
minated figure’s] head, he formed all the 
angels; from the sweat of his face, he 
formed the empyrean and chrystalline 
spheres, the tablet of record,+ the self 
moving pen, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and all that are in the sea; from the 
sweat of his breast, he formed all the in- 
spired prophets, and all true teachers of 
religion; from the sweat of hiseye-brows 
he formed all believers, both male and 
female; from the sweat of his ears, he 





* Allthe worlds.” There are, they say, in all, 
eighteen thousand worlds, which have followed each 
other in succession. The present is the last of all, 
at the end of which the great judgment takes place. 

t‘* The Tablet of Reeord”—i. e. the book of 
God’s remembrance—‘* The self-moving pen” is 
that whice spontaneously records the fates and deeds 
of mortals. 





formed all Jews and Christians; and 
from the sweat of his feet he formed the 
earth, from east to west, with all it con- 
tains. Then the mighty Jehovah com- 


manded the living, illuminated figure of 


the Prophet, saying—‘ Look before thee, 
behind thee, to thy right, and to thy left.’ 
—Looking round on all sides, the illu- 
minated figure beheld another splendid 
light, which proved to be Aboobakker, 
Omar, Oothman, and Alli, the divine 
friends of the Prophet.—Thus it was, 
my sister.’ The Princess replied, ‘ A 
new light has shed its rays on the heart 
of thine handmaid’ 


What to make of this Illuminated Fi- 
gure is difficult—especially as the sub- 
ject appears in a mutilated form in the 
Malay. Divines in Europe, and in va- 


rious parts of the world, have spoken of 


‘The eternal ideas, or images of things, 
being present in the mind of deity from 
everlasting; and that all things were cre- 
ated according to these ideas or images.” 
Whether the theory here presented, be 
intended to convey a sense similar to 
that which these modes of expression 
convey, or not, is hard to determine. It 
is, however, infinitely less rational—in 
general it is a mere jumble of extrava- 
gant fancies, the end of which seems to 
be to encourage a belief in the pre -exist- 
ence of the Arabian deceiver, and a 
blind veneration for his hes. The idea 
of all things being formed from a pre- 
existent figure of his person, and of his 
being identified with all creatures, is 
singularly adapted to seal up the Maho- 
medan world in ignorance and error, 

The Holy Apostle says, (Rom. 1. 21, 
22.) ‘ they became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools.’— The above extract 
furnishes a striking comment on this 
passage. 
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PEDLAR....NO. XIV. 


We continue to devote our portion of 
the paper to the subject of education, 
confident that nothing of higher moment 
could be offered. We have among our 
readers ome, we are confident, who 
possess abilities and leisure to continue 
the subject with spirit; certainly there 
never was a time when a reformation 
was more needed than the present. This 
state claims the first rank in the union; 
and certainly few states are less atten- 
tive to the means of disseminating edu- 
cation. ‘l‘he eastern states, which have 
long been admired for their excellent 
systems of schooling, are still exerting 
themselves to perfect their plan—why, 
then, is apathy evinced in Pennsylvania. 
Individuals are doing much, but they 
stop short. ‘They are endeav oring to 
hide the deformity of the present plan, 
and patch up its contracted principles, 

rather than allowing it to fall, and cre- 

ating in its stead a system w ‘hich shall 
be extensively useful and perfectly 
economical. ‘The writer of these arti- 
cles has other motives than the pleasure 
of scribbling, and would cheerfully re- 
sign his place in this paper to any one 
who would endeavour to do more jus- 
tice to a subject that demands so much 
attention. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


I have pointed out to you some of 
the evils of the system of schooling 
pursued in this state, and hinted at a 
method for improving it. This is cer- 
tainly easily accomplished; and must 
have the good wishes of every person, 
those interested in the present ** new 
modelled schools” excepted. 

I would recommend that a tax should 
be laid, authorised by the legislature, 
upon all estate, real as well as personal, 
to be called a school tax. ‘This assess- 
ment should be made each year, and be 
considered as much in course as any 
town or city tax. After commodious 
houses are prepared for those schools, 
separate from any other tenement, 
neither to have a grog-shop below, nor 
a billiard able above them; let there be 
2 committee chosen annually, to be en- 
titled the school committee, whose bu- 
siness it shall be to furnish the schools 
with competent teachers and able assist- 
ants; to attend to the progress of the 
children, and thereby test the ability of 
the teacher; to see that the master and 
his ushers are paid their regular sala- 
ries; and to make such yearly report as 
the nature of the circumstances should 
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warrant. To render this system effica- 
cious, it must become general: a law, 
therefore, should be passed, requiring 
each township to furnish an English 
school for every stated number of inha- 
bitants; and for every particular num- 
ber of inhabitants, say double that which 
constitutes the requisites for an English 
school, let there be a grammar school; 
in which shall be taught the higher 
branches of arithmetic, the Latin, Greek, 
and some of the modern languages.— 
These schouls should be under the im- 
mediate direction of the school com- 
mittee, previously mentioned. 

By such a method, the teacher be- 
comes independent upon the parent; 
and, as the branches of education are 
not distributed according to any parti- 
cular price of tuition, the children of 
the poor have the same advantage of 
improvement with those of the rich. 

The increase of native inhabitants, 
and a general dissemination of know- 
ledge among them, is usually reckoned 
the highest blessing of a state, and is 
certainly its noblest boast; but if the 
children of the poor are to be brought 
up in ignorance, and the rich, only, to 
obtain knowledge, then every poor child 
should be considered a curse—as he 
might be considered as a candidate for 
infamy. Charity schools may, indeed, 
teach children to read, but it will teach 
him to read that sentiment of scom 
which the world has mingled with its 
recollection of him who has received 
his highest favours from the bounty of 
astranger. But, in the system of ge- 
neral education, which I ‘have endea- 
voured to point out, no feelings of de- 
pendence can arise; every scholar will 
know that he has an indisputable claim 
upon the attention of the teacher; and 
that nothing can create a rank above 
him in the school, but superior exertion. 
Such a system would give the labour- 
ing industrious man a confidence in his 
family, satisfied that they were not con- 
demned to the same ignorance which, 
perhaps, has kept him in indigence—he 
could feel a satisfaction in exalting their 
sentiments, and witnessing the exhibi- 
tion of feeling above their present situ- 
ation. 

Educating the children of the rich, 
separate from those of the poorer class 
of citizens, has a most pernicious effect 
upon the morals and sentiments of the 
youth;—it nurtures in them a sentiment, 
too prevalent at best, of drawing a line 
of demarcation between certain classes 
of citizens; the middle wall of partition 
between which, can only be broken down 





by money. This idea is the first fruit 
of private education; and those who 
are in the habit of following causes to 
these effects, will see the evil tendency 
of inculcating such principles under 
such a government as ours. 

It is a fact, I believe generally ac- 
knowledged, that the poor have usually 
more children than the rich; the bur- 
then is then increased upon them; for, 
the labourer, with five or six children, 
will, it is believed, have sufficient for 
his hands to do to furnish them with 
the necessaries of life, and will scarcely 
find himself able to pay from 90 to 100 
dollars each year for their instruction; 
and the consequence is, they are brought 
up in ignorance, or left to the mercy of 
charity and charity teachers. 

Should it be observed, that, as the 
rich payed taxes proportionate to their 
property, their children might claim 
privileges in a public school, as well as 
in a private academy, where the duties 
were apportioned by the price of tuition, 
I answer that the expences of the school 
are defrayed from the public treasury, 
in the same manner as any public charge; 
and the child of a rich man might as 
well claim a larger portion of the street, 
because his father pays a double city 
tax. 

The advantages of such a system as 
I have hinted at, are incalculable. I 
regret that I have not time to enter into 
a detail of its consequences on society; 


but perhaps it is unnecessary; the effect 
of this method uf procedure, would be 


an immediate diffusion of knowledge— 
and this is a blessing beyond all price. 
You must be aware, too, without the 
trouble ot calculation, how much money 
would actually be saved by such a sys- 
tem, and of the small amount actually 
to be drawn from the public; the weight, 
if indeed such a sum deserves the name, 
would fall upon those who would not 
feel the amount. One other advantage 
which is ever to be desired, would re- 
sult from such a regulation—that is, a 
uniformity of studies. 

I am tar from possessing the vanity 
to suppose, that I shall ever awaken the 
inhabitants of this state to a sense of 
their rights; but still I flatter myself 
that they will, one day, by whose means 
I care not, consider the education of 
their children of importance enough to 
awaken the inquiry of their legislature. 
The system of education in this state is 
certainly miserable. ‘They are, how- 
ever, running their race; and must, ere 
long, acquire some judgment from their 
experience. A few more new plans 
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must fall; a few more rea/ systems dis- 
gust the public; a few more improved 
methods prove deception, and the pub- 
lic will wake from their apathy. It 
cannot be possible that they should long 
remain ignorant, that it is not so 
much the system of teaching, as the 
want of system in creating a school, 
which constitutes the evil. Adieu. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


FAMILY LECTURING. 

There is no object so disagreeable 
and so disgustful in a family, when as- 
sembled together, as a vain, a self-im- 
portant person; who, without having the 
requisite qualifications, is so ambitious 
in displaying a pre-eminence in intellect 
over those that surround him, that he 
is perpetually harping upon ways and 
manners, and, with a superlative air en- 
deavouring to enforce, rather than to in- 
stil his precepts, not only into the little 
community over whom he presides, but 
into all whom it may be his good for- 
tune to converse with. The instructions 
and admonitions, however good, when 
conveyed in an ostentatious and in an 
authoritative manner, very frequently 
fail of producing the effect intended; 
besides, one who is unacquainted with 
the lecturer, would be apt to acquire an 
unfavourable opinion of the morals of 
those to whom he was directing his dis- 
course, and would form a conjecture of 
their receiving chastisement for offence 
committed. Instead of his admdffitions 
having a beneficial effect, the} more 
frequently do an essential injury, which 
is seldom, if ever, eradicated from 
youthful minds. An uneasy restraint 
is first induced, instead of a cheerful 
ease, which should pervade the society 
with its vital glow; this frequently leads 
to dissimulation; an irksomeness is ex- 
perienced in his strictures, until the per- 
petual lash of his tongue excites disgust. 

If a few of his neighbours, acquain- 
tances or friends, should visit his fami- 
ly, to pass a portion of time in a degree 
of hilarity and friendly conversation, 
he frequently, by his conduct, destroys 


‘their convivial and innocent amusement; 


his company are disagreeably affected 
at his presence; an inattention to him 
by that part of the audience who are 
not under his immediate control, is first 
displayed; his precepts are disregarded: 
an inroad is made upon polite manners 
in a social circle; and the company de- 
part highly disgusted at his conduct. 
His feelings frequently become wound- 
ed; but he seems not to recollect, or 
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appears to be ignorant, that others have 
likewise a feeling; the acuteness of 
whose sensation he never experienced. 
His presence afterwards in assembled 
company, becomes disagreeable; and his 
would-be-friends, endeavour to avoid 
him as they would a noxious reptile. 

A sense of disapprobation frequently 
takes place in his own family; but as he 
considers himself licensed, as being: its 
head, in tyranizing over those whom it 
would be his interest to gain by more 
proper means, he resents it; and a scene 
of family warfare commences, in order 
to show a contempt for the person, and 
of his lectures: be he a parent, or mere 
temporary preceptor that is set over 
to instruct them, not to tyrannize, they 
will frequently run into every vicious 
propensity, and at last, by indirect or by 
direct means, will aim the shafts of ma- 
lice at the lecturer himself. A freedom 
of discourse which ought to connect 
this domestic society with a fraternal 
band of love, and the felicity that would 
be experienced in giving easy birth to 
the ideas of mind, would be prevented; 
nothing would be left but a dreary blank 
to fill up the measure of social converse. 
Instead of anticipating pleasure which 
should arise from assembling together 
at their evening fireside, they would 
look forward to the time, rather with 
dread, and seek that happiness among 
strangers, which they found impossible 
to be obtained at home. : 

Itis always just and laudable, and 
even an indispensable duty, for a _pre- 
ceptor who 1s delegated to the impor- 
tant office of instructing youth, or fora 
parent who is capable of it, to do so; 
but it is a material requisite to pay due 
regard to time and circumstance. They 
should endeavour to be regulated by an 
amiable simplicity in manners, buf of a 
firmness of mind in the progress of 
virtue, and in the diffusion of its prin- 
ciples. Sincerity, with its open and be- 
nign aspect, should always mark their 
path, as a character devoid of hypocrisy 
appears to be the only one capable of 
instructing and forming the human 
mind, ‘The smiling and approving ef- 
fect when virtuous sentiments are elicit- 
ed from the pupils, or the gloomy and 
disapproving one when vicious passions 
arise, should be legibly imprinted on 
the countenance of the preceptor, and 
the tone of his voice should be regula- 
ted by mildness, or by a degree of 
harshness, according to the inclined vir- 
tuous or vicious disposition of the pu- 
pils, in order to its producing the in- 
tended beneficial effects. Refinement 
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and affability should mark his manners, 
with its endearing and communicating 
character. This tends towards _pro- 
ducing an attachment of love and vene- 
ration in the mind of the pupil for the 
temporary guardian; and for a parent it 
would weave around the natural chords 
of filial affection, all the divine senti- 
ments which the Deity, in his infinite 
goodness has bestowed upon his ration- 
al part of creation. Itis highly meri- 
torious sometimes to partake in their 
youthful diversions. Let affability and 
joy reign throughout the little circle; 
their minds should feel no restraint 
when they are in the presence of their 
preceptor; but on the contrary, he should 
endeavour to augment their joy, provided 
their amusement lead the mind not 
from the path prescribed by the su- 
preme intelligence to virtue. 

If chastisement at any time be due 
for a species of vice committed, led it 
be laid on with a chastening hand; let 
the rod of correction not be too heavily 
applied, least it should leave a rankling 
wound which an age would be insufh- 
cient to close. If achild should act 
wrong, reproof ought immediately to 
follow; but for the purpose of causing 
reproof to have the most salutary ten- 
dency, it would be necessary to study 
his natural disposition, and appeal more 
to sentiment and to the passions, than 
to the rod. Display virtue in its most 
enchanting view, and show the deform- 
ity of vice. After having gained his 
confidence, det reproof be gentle; then 
instruct and advise him how to regulate 
his conduct for the future: but we 
should be careful and not dwell too long 
upon the subject, it excites weariness, 
and finally may create disgust; thus the . 
benefit intended, by these means may be 
destroyed. ; 

If we have acquired any very per- 
ceptible blemishes in our character, we 
should by all means endeavour to have 
them effaced; and be extremely careful 
not to let them rise, especially to the 
view of our children. ‘Their natural 
inclination is strongly prompted to catch 
the dark sides of our picture; the im- 
perfections adhere, and are by them ge- 
nerally retained; whilst the perfections 
observed, frequently glance off without 
making any sensible impression. Er- 
rors, to a youthful and unfinished mind, 
adheres like dirt to a rough surface; but 
when it acquires maturity, and is well 
polished with virtuous sentiments, they 
are with difficulty adhesible. We should 
studiously avoid correcting children for 
a fault that we ourselves are guilty of, 
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without first endeavouring to efface this | 
personal blemish; for correction in this | 


case will be bestowed in vain: it will 
materially tend towards a debasement 
of morals, as it leads onward to hypo- 
crisy, with its attendant chain of evils, 
and lessens the respect which should be 
felt by 4 child for a parent. Parents, 
therefore, may be compared to a mirror, 
from whom the morals of their children 
are reflected. 

If the admonitions and instructions 
delivered to his children, with his pri- 
vate conversations and with his actions, 
be at variance, it will be extremely dif- 
ficult, and we may say morally impossi- 
ble for him to produce his imtended 
beneficial effects; for, as a favourite 
poet observes that, 

“‘ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 


So he should bend their youthful 
minds to virtue, while they are ina pliant 
state; so that when it attains its growth, 
the tempest of the passions would be 
incapable of making upon it a durable 
impression. He should lead them by 
the hand along virtue’s prescribed path, 
and not merely point out the course they 
ought to pursue. ‘The maxims of the 
noisy, secretly vicious, but public vir- 
tuous character, will at first make but a 
slight impression on his children, and 
that not a favorable one; reflection will 
soon arise to their aid, and unravel the 
duplicity of their parent’s proceedings. 
His maxims at last, by a continual re- 
petition, will be thought of with disdain; 
and a secret disgust will be eontracted 
in their minds, for the lecturer; peace 
will be banished from his family; and 
he, at last, if you will—abhorred. But 
a parent whose only guide is virtue, and 
who stoops not beneath the science oi 
investigation for the attainment of truth; 
and, when attained, appreciates its ex- 
cellencies, and makes it a standard for 
his progress through life, is more to be 
prized by his family, and by his intimate 
friends, than the brightest gem that ever 
adorned the crown of an eastern mo- 
narch. CLAIRVILLE. 


FOR THE PHILADELIPHIA MAGAZINE. 


The slight and temporary thread on 
which the human life hangs, should be 
a powerful incentive to reconcile us with 
the conviction of the wisdom of God. 
The duty which is prescribed for us to 
obey, emanating from divine revelation, 
should be fastidiously adhered to, as it 
is calculated to establish eternal happi- 
ness. Unfortunately the gay and thou _ht- 
less set at dehance the mandates of tneir 
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Creator. 
towards the awful abyss ot eternity, they 
then become convinced of the necessity 


of offering up their prayers to the su- | 


preme being, for a remission of their 
sins. Years glide swiftly along; the 
negligent and others who have devoted 
their time to improper pursuits, often 
reflect with regret, that they did not 
embrace the salutary advantages which 
those vears afforded. Idleness is the 
parent of vice; it should therefore de- 
ter us from sowing its seeds, as it never 
fails to produce disgrace and misery; 
heaping upon us its concomitant evils. 
The mind is often deluded by glittering 
objects which are pleasing to the sight, 
but on examining their intrinsic value, 
it frequently proves that they possess 
nothing more than exterior miagnifi- 
cence. Hence the susceptability the 
unsuspecting person labours under; a 
formidable resistance should be made, 
in order to guard against those false 
appearances; thereby to occasion the 
virtuous “character to inculcate those 
principles which will result therefrom 
for the benefit of his soul. The pre- 
cepts and examples which daily present 
themselves, are sufficient to inform us 
of the manifest diversity between right 
and wrong. ‘lhe consequences often 
terminate lamentably when persons rely 
too much upon hope. Who is it that 
can behold the afflicted man, rendered 
so by his folly and in direct opposition 
to the will of his maker, without emo- 
tions of sympathy and pity? Who is 
it, that having such an example before 
his eyes, will not profit by his folly, and 
exclaim with the Psalmist, “keep us, 
O God, for our salvation, for the glory 
of thy name; and deliver us, and purge 
away our sins for thy name’s sake.” — 
The path in which the true christian is 
bound to traverse, will abound in every 
thing that will tend to produce a glori- 
ous salvation. Mentor. 








THE STROLLERS TALE. 


(Continued from page 135.) 


On my departure from my father’s 
house I felt my bosom expand with joy; 
I could not but suppose, now that I had 
set myself free from paternal controul, 
that I must be happy. * My soul,” said 
I to myself, “* was too great to be cramp- 
ed like a lap-stone between my father’s 
knees; and from this day I date my for- 
tune.” Some little time before I left my 
parents I had been qualifying myself ior 
a first-rate actor. I had taken lessons 


When they rapidly progress 





of elocution from a Scotch tooth drawer; 


_and I had also studied attitude under a 





neighbour of ours, who had a wooden 
leg. I attended Berwick Street theatri- 
cals, had become a subscriber, and lavy- 
ished away my father’s money in buying 
dresses and decorations. As my figure 
was good, I gained no small favour 
among the Juliets of our company; and 
as I took all characters they gave me, 
from a fool to a footman, I was reckon- 
ed avery good natured chap. ‘They all 
now congratulated me on my resolution, 
and after partaking of a good supper, 
for which I paid, they left me, promis- 
ing to use all the interest in their power, 
encouraged me to attend their theatricals 
for practice, and I retired to an obscure 
lodging, as happy as ignorance and egot- 
ism could make me. I dreamed of no- 
thing but playing Hamlet; I thought, at 
least, of getting second to Cooke or Kem- 
ble. Ah! better had it been for me, had 
I commenced player at some fair, I 
might then have been prosecuted as a 
vagrant, and punishment, perhaps, might 
have restored me to reason; I might 
then have been contented with that situa- 
tion in which Providence had placed me: 
thus I should have avoided that misery 
which I brought upon myself, and which 
I now seek in vain to be released from. 
To enter into a detail of all the conse- 
quences of private theatricals which ac- 
company females is unnecessary, as ma- 
ny of their imprudencies will be inyol- 
ved ingmy own story. I have seen ma- 
ny of th@m ruined for ever. To sup- 
pose that a girl, after playing some tra- 
gedy queen or german heroine, could 
delight in domestic employments, is to 
betray little knowledge of the human 
heart. ‘To walk the streets then is their 


‘only resort. Even the most prudent, in 


their love for shining as theatrical stars, 
do not object to those liberties that are 
in the part; thus the line of modesty is 
broken; ’tis true, public attention banishes 
the feelings of passion; what then must 
that enormity be which coldly rushes in- 
to ruin. How often, from the ridiculous 
and misplaced praise of inconsiderate 
friends, (because they can see a play mur- 
dered for nothing) have I seen a poor 
timid girl, who once would have been 
ready to die with confusion on hearing 
an improper word from a man, urged on 
by applause to an act that would disgrace 
any one who had the smallest preten- 
tions to delicacy. Did they possess some 


‘small share of talent, it would be a little 


more excusable; but the greatest part of 
these sons and. daughters of Thespis 
possess not the smallest qualifications, 
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_ wery pale,’ 


either in mind, body, or soul; for I have 
layed with young Romeos, who have 
called on Juliet their ‘uff; and with old 
men whose lost teeth have whistled out 
the young Horatio; Richards, who have 
whispered—a horse! a horse! and Cor- 
delias 
* Who have wak’d the welkin with their roar.” 


Yes, I have performed in the Child of 
Nature with an Amanthis with false 
eyes, cheeks and teeth; with a Clara with 
a broken pipe, or the voice of a boat- 
swain; [I have been conjured to have 
“pity upon their haggonizing harts;” 
or to forbear vounding the delicacy of 
their sittywation; but to proceed. 

As my associates were now only men, 
I beg their pardon, gent/emen of the sock 
and buskin, of course I frequented their 
houses of resort; at length on the same 
evening on which I had paid my last 
shilling at the O. P. and P.S. in Russel 
Court, I heard of an engagement in the 
country. I was obliged to borrow some 
money of a theatrical agent while this 
was pending; and during this time an af- 
fair occurred which had nearly incapa- 
citated. me from playing “ kings i’ the 
tented field,” and doomed me to study 
a prison scene all the rest of my life. 
One night, as I was returning from Ber- 


wick Street, at which I constantly attend- 


ed for improvement, and had fixed my 
benefit, that is to say, what play and the 
choice of any part I liked best, which 
was Richard the Third, by myself, in- 
tent only upon my future advancement, 
and rehearsing the scene between him 
and the good king Henry, delighted with 
my own exertions, [ became watm, and, 
brandishing my truncheon, exclaimed— 


‘¢ Down, down to hell, and say I sent you thither.” 


I had some time before heard a laugh 
behimd me, but this laugh was soon stop- 
ed, for in my recovery of attitude, I had 
struck a person behind me such a blow, 
that it laid her in the dust, never, me- 
thought, to rise again. A guardian of 
the night, “ fixing his eye upon me,” and 
my theatrical martyr seeming ‘“ pale, 
> my heroism left me, and I 
was dragged, ignobly dragged, to the 
watchhouse. I found on her recovery 
the circumstance to be this: she was an 
unfortunate night walker, who had ply- 
ed me for charity, while I, only occupied 


with the crook-backed tyrant, heeded . 


her not; and my paroxisms, miserable 
as she was, failed not to move her risible 
muscles. This she enjoyed not long, 
for coming too close to my sacred ma- 
jesty, the cause and effect became evi- 
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dent. ’Tis true the poor wretch reco- 
vered, but her teeth and mouth were so 
damaged that they found it necessary to 
detain me until the following morning; 
when, but for the humanity of the ma- 
gistrate, I should have been committed 
for trial, from the malice of a man, that 
was looking out of a window, who de- 
clared he heard me swear, that *‘ I would 
send her to h—,” and this was proved 
malice propense: but a guinea to the vic- 
tim bought my escape from justice, 
though not from ridicule. 

At length the time came when I was 
to make my debut at Hertford, at which 
place I arrived without a single adven- 
ture. On the preceding night of my 
performance, I was introduced to the 
manager, and was not a little pleased at 
the reception which he gave me; he al- 
lowed me to choose my play, and my 
part, except the principal character; thts, 
he told me, he always reserved for him- 
self. I fixed upon my favourite, Cato; 
the bills were printed, and my heart beat 
with satisfaction on reading, im large let- 
ter, these words—*“ and Portius by a 
Young Gentlemen, from the Theatre- 
Royal, Covent Garden, being his first ap- 
pearance on this stage.” To add to this 
I was to recite, “ Bucks have at you all,” 
sing the * Little Farthing Rush Light,” 
and “ Giles Scroggins;” and also to play 
in the farce, under the name of Mr. Cler- 
mont. Pleased with anticipating those 
bursts of applause, with which I ‘had 
been received by my triends in London, 
and fully aware of my stage business, I 
attended rehearsal with all the noncha- 
lance of an old performer; the strong re- 
commendation which had preceded me, 
so inclined the manager in my favour, 
and gained in him so full a belief of my 
powers, that he did not even ask me for 
a specimen of my abilities, and ha per- 
fectly satisfied with them at the morning 
rehearsal. 

Thus, with my whole frame agitated, 
with the certainty of success, I scarce 
went near the Swan, the scene of our his- 
trionic art, until the time for dressing, 
although I was one of the first charac- 
ters to appear upon the stage. But to 
describe our theatre and its appurte- 
nances. It was comprised in one small 
room, lighted with penny candles, in tin 
sockets, these were snuffed by the fingers 
of the band, a gentleman without a nose, 
and who always played two parts, be- 
sidt, in our exhibitions. I am told he 
was very great in Bardolph, but as I ne- 
ver saw a false proboscis in our compa- 
ny, I presume his performance of that 
part must have always been preceded by 
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an apology for the nasal organ; and who 
could be so hard-hearted as to refuse. 
Suffice it to say, he was never cast in 
any character while I was among them. 

One half of this said room was divi- 
ded into a stage and proscenium by a pine 
board, unadorned, for simplicity was the 
order of our tribe; on this stood the 
lights: our orchestra was behind the 
scenes; the dressing-rooms, corners I 
mean, were behind the two front, and 
only wings; but there was in our rules 
and orders a fine of sixpence for any gen. 
tleman who should either willingly, or 
by mistake, adopt another’s small clothes. 
The ladies dressed behind the curtain, 
during the absence of the orchestra, at 
least, if his absence did not delay the 
stage business. Pit, box, and gallery 
were upon the same floor, and children 
were admitted at half price. The seats 
of accomodation were perfectly republi- 
can, save those for the gentry being de- 
corated with a piece of dirty would-be- 
green baize, but this was covered over 
with candle grease, and only. betrayed 
the manager’s attempt at the ornamental, 
Dirty as it was it tended but little to the 
encouragement of the laundresses of the 
place, for as our manager had impru- 
dently mentioned at the foot of his bill, 
that gentlemen’s price of admission was 
three shillings, and tradesmen’s only 
two shillings, pride compounded with a 
shilling, and the once green baize was 
generally deserted, all ranks were hud- 
died together, and our boxes totally va- 
cated: this, upon the whole, was cer- 
tainly not very astonishing, for just over 
that department, a tile had fled, and 
when it rained the * waters came down.” 

if any person, who has not been in 
the habit of frequenting these country. 
theatricals, imigine that my pen is em- 
ployed in exaggerating the miseries of 
an itinerant life, I will only beg them to 
go and see, or let them ask any poor de- 
luded wretch, who has forsaken home 
and a good business for vagrancy and 
starvation, and he will tell them that 
every syllable I aver is true. Nay, our 
first performers, who now turn up their 
noses at the confined comforts of domes- 
tic economy, if their pride will suffer 
them to remember what they once were, 
will corroberate my statement. 

( To be continued) 





SHORT HINTS. 
“ misery!” emclaimed my aged 
grandmother, as she upset the big iron 
ot in the kitchen, and had well nigh 
scalded to death poor ‘iray and pussey. 
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*“ O misery,” continued she, “* how un- 
fortunate I am—always at mischief!— 
It appears as if fate were against me.” 

These words of the good old lady of- 
ten occur as I view the “ passing tidings 
of the times.”—When I sce a young 
man whose finances are limited, but 
whose pride knows no bounds, dashing 
in a gig through the streets, at the ex- 
pense of his own reputation and the purse 
of his neighbour, I am instinctively led 
to exclaim with my grandmother—* 0 
misery!” 

The other day as I was carelessly 
rambling through the fields of farmer 
Dobbins, I espied, seated in a fence cor- 
ner, a youth whose blooming cheeks 
scarce spoke him twenty-one. He was 
the victim of disappointed love! Sym- 
pathy for his situation prompted a tear, 
and I was called upon, as it were, by a 
natural feeling, to repeat the favourite 
saying of the old lady— O misery!” 

It was night, the sun had scarce sunk 
beneath the horizon, as I viewed anum- 
ber of young men repairing to a neigh- 
bouring ale-house; for the purpose, as 
they said, of passing away a few hours 
in social chat, glee, and hilarity!) Next 
morning, as I was traversing the fields 
in search of rosy health, my ears were 
saluted by the report of a pistol! I flew 
to the spot whence it emanated, and be- 
held one of these same young men ex- 
tended on the ground a lifeless corpse! 
In his hand he held a billet with the fol- 


lowing words: 
“ Jama gambler!—At play last night 


I lost my all, beggared my wife and fami- 
ly, andunable to witness their distress 
and misery, have flown in the face of 
heaven's great decree—taken my own 
life'—Pity and forgive me!” | 

As I perused these lines--reflected 
upon an act so hostile and so diametri- 
cally opposed to “ nature and to nature’s 
God,” and drew a comparison betwixt 
his situation then and that of the even- 
ing before, I could not help sighing 
forth-—* O misery!” 

When I see a woman who is the mo- 
ther of a family—-to whom the tender 
offspring of her bosom look up for pre- 
cepts and examples, and who prides her- 
self upon the sweetness of her disposi- 
tion and affability of her manners, al- 
ways growling and grumbling, destroy- 
ing and ruffling the temper of her hus- 
band, I cry out at once, as did my old 
relative-——“ O misery!” 

When I see a young girl desirous of 
procuring a husband, intent only upon 
fixing her ruffles, gowns, and bonnets, 
and neglecting every other part of her 
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duty, I again say, as the old lady did-- 


“ O misery!” 

In fact, upon every occasion of this 
nature, we might correctly use these 
words as applicably as we use our hands 
in the discharge of the duties of the table. 

NIcoDEMUS. 


Original Anecdote. 


It has been frequently remarked that 
the human mind in the last stages of its 
earthly existence, has been endowed 
with something like a prophetic spirit of 
the future. Whether that was the case 
in the striking incident about to be re- 
corded, we pretend not to say. The 
facts are, however, unquestionably true; 
and are well known to many of the of- 
ficers of the American army. ‘The co- 
incidence of circumstances is, indeed, 
very striking, and the facts deserve to be 
recorded, not only as an evidence of the 
undaunted bravery of the American ofh- 
cers, but as a signal instance of the ac- 
tual fulfilment of their own predictions, 

A boutitwo hours previous to the ever 
memos battle of Bridgewater, news 
had arrived in the camp of the 9th regi- 
ment, that the British were advancing. 
A number of the officers of the 9th, 
among whom were capt. Hull, lieuts. 
Turner and Burgett, and capt. David 
Perry had assembled together in a little 
squad, were chatting in a friendly and 
jocular manner, and were commenting 
on the news they had heard, of the ap- 
proach of the enemy. One of the com- 
pany observed— well, we shall have 
warm work to-day—some of us shall be 
killed—who shall they be?’—Another, 
in the same tone of jocularity, replied— 
‘ capt. Hull,’ and held up his hand. The 
company all joined in holding up their 
hands, and capt. Hull among the rest— 
‘ Who next?’ rejoined another. ‘ Lieut. 
Turner,’ wasthe reply, and the vote was 
taken in like manner. ‘ Well, but there 
must be more than two—who next?’ was 
asked. ‘ Lieut. Burgett,’ was the reply, 
and carried by a similar vote— We 
want one to represent us in the British 
camp—who shall be our representative; 
who shall be taken prisoner?’ —All eyes 


‘were immediately turned to captain Per- 


ry, who being quite in his dishabile, 
had excited some railery. ‘ Captain 
Perry our representative,’ was the una- 
nimous reply and unanimous vote. Cap- 
tain Perry immediately retired, and in a 
few minutes returned, shaved and dress- 
ed, and.in a jocular tone, asked whether 
he now made an appearance suitable for 
their representative. The order for 


forming the line of battle came. The 





different gentlemen repaired to their 
different posts. The dreadful conflict 
commenced, ‘The first officer that fell 
in the 9th regiment was captain Hull, 
fighting gallantly at the head of his com- 
pany—the second, lieut. Turner—the 
third lieut. Burgett; all displayed the 
most undaunted and determined brave- 
ry, whilst captain Perry, as if fully to 
complete the previous prediction, was 
taken prisoner by the enemy, and car- 
ried captive into the British camp. So 
striking a coincidence of circumstances 
rarely occurs; and the incidents have 
frequently been the subject of conver- 
sation and remark, among the American 
officers, since that ever memorable battle 


of Bridgewater. Pit. Mer. 





THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


A gentleman took his friend up on 
the leads of his house to show him the 
extent of his possessions; waving his 
hand about—“ There,” says he, * that 
ismy estate.” ‘Then pointing toa great 
distance on one side, ** Do you see that 
farm?”—Yes. ‘ Well, that is mine.” 
Pointing again to the other side, “ Do 
you see that house?—Yes. “ That also 
belongs to me.” Then said his friend, 
“Do you see that little village yonder?” 
Yes. “ Well, there lives a poor woman 
in that village who can say more than 
all this.” ‘Ah! what can she say?” 
“© Why she can say, CHRIST IS MINE.” 
He looked confounded and said no 
more. 

EPITOME OF THE WORLD. 

(That is, the World within our knowledge.) 

EUROPE. 

Northern Expedition.—“ If an open 
navigation should be discovered across 
the polar basin, the passage over the 
pole, or close to it, will be one of the 
most interesting events to science that 
ever occurred. It will be the first time 
that the problem was practically solved, 
with which the learners of geography 
are sometimes puzzled—-that of going 
the shortest way between two places ly- 
ing east and west_.of each other, by 
taking a directiom of north and south. 
The passage e pole will require the 
undivided attention of the navigator. 
On approaching the point, from which 
the north coasts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and every part of them will 
bear south of him, nothing can possibly 
assist him in ascertaining his course, 
and keeping on the right meridian of 
his destined place, but a correct know- 
ledge of the time, and yet no means of 
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ascertaining that will be afforded him. 
The only time he can have, with any 
degree of certainty, as long as he re- 
mains on or near the pole, must be that 
of Greenwich, and this he can only 
know from good chronometers; for from 
the general hazy state ot the atmosphere, 
and particularly about the horizon, and 
the sameness in the altitude of the sun, 
at every hour in the four and twenty, 
he must not expect to obtain an approx!- 
mation even of the apparent time, by 
observation, and he will have no stars 
to assist him. All his ideas respecting 
the heavens, and the reckoning of his 
time, will be reversed, and the change 
not gradual, but instantaneous. The 
magnetic needle will point to its un- 
known magnetic pole, or fly round from 
the point of the bowl from which it is 
suspended, and that which indicated 
north will now be south; the east will 
become west, and the hour of noon will 
be that of midnight.” 

About the year thretty-sax,a com- 
pany differed, “Whether it was better 
for a man to hae sons or daughters?” 
They co’d na ’gree, but disputed it pro 
and con. At last, ane of them said to 
Graham of K——+ss, (wha hadna yoked 
wi’ them in the ye “ Laird, 
what’s your opinion?” Quo he, “ I hae 
had three lads and three lasses, I watna 
whilk o’ them I liked best sae lang as 
they sucked their mither; but de’il hae 
my share o’ the callants when they came 
to suck their father. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JUNE 13, 1818. 


SENSIBILITY. 

A Boston paper informs us, that a 
sausage dealer in that town being charg- 
ed in an anonymous publication, “ with 
having vended sausages that were not 
good, and being unable to relieve him- 
self from the imputation, put an end to 
his existence on Saturday last, by cut- 
ting his throat with a butcher knife.” 











There seems to be a fatality attending 


any attempts at chicanery in this impor- 
tant article. It will be recollected that 
corporal Trim’s brother suffered incar- 
ceration, within the walls of the inqui- 
sitor’s dungeon, merely for omitting to 
insert a little pork in his sausages—and 
probably as the warm weather was fast 
approaching, this unfortunate sausage 
vender might have omitted the trifling 
article of red baize, with which we un- 
derstand, the “ growers of sausages” 
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in those parts, eke out that delicate com- 
pound. 


DEAF AND DUMB. 

The asylum for the deaf and dumb, 
in Hartford, (Con.) still continues to re- 
ceive the patronage and encouragement 
of the legislature of that state. An ad- 
dress was delivered before the governor 
and legislative body of Connecticut, 
written by Mr. Clerc, the very inter- 
esting young gentleman who some time 
since visited this city, in order to pro- 
cure funds to establish this school. Mr. 
Clerc is also deaf and dumb, and has 
been in this country but two years; in 
that time he has acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of ourvery difficult language, 
and of our country and customs, to 
render an address highly gratifying to 
the ear of the scholar, and even usetully 
instructive to those who attended it.— 
After the address, the interesting pu- 
pils of this institution were severally 
examined by their teachers and many 
of the visitors, and answered, by wri- 
ting, to many questions which were put to 
them on abstract ideas, in such a manner 
as showed that they were taught to 
think, as wellastoact. We regret that 
we have not room to insert the interest- 
ing report on this subject, which we 
have before us. 

The honour of having established 
this institution, does indeed, belong to 
Connecticut; but we hope every state 
will be solicitous to share in. the envia- 
ble privileges of supporting it. ‘he 
pure, disinterested principles of this es- 
tablishment, gives it a claim on the sup- 
port of every one who feels for the 
sufferings of his species. 





Parliamentary Lloquence. 

The legislature of the state of Con- 
necticut, in their late session, engaged 
in discussing the question—whether it 
was expedient to call a convention, who 
should be authorised to form a written 
constitution for that state; this, of course, 
excited much argument, replete with 
learning. We shall make a few ex- 
tracts from the journals. 

Mr. Hubbard, in speaking of the an- 
cient charter and compact, observed, 
“these are esteemed as sacred as was 
formerly the declaration of the oracle 
at Adelphi.” 

Another gentleman concludes his ob- 
servations with these remarks: P 

“« This constitution ought to be made 
for to secure the rights of the people— 
Jor to define the right of suffrage—/for 
to limit the power of the legislature—. 
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Jor to define and secure the rights of 


conscience. Without a constitution, sir, 
it is easy for the legislature for to op- 
press the poor people. I hope, sir, the 
bill upon your table will pass /or to ena- 
ble the people for to form a constitution 
of civil government for themselves.” 

Of the overwhelming importance of 
this debate, and of its vast weight, we 
may gather some idea from the follow- 
ing speech: 

“Mr. Channing. Mr. Speaker—I 
think, sir, the subject under the consi- 
deration of this house, is one of bound- 
less magnitude. I have been so much 
engaged upon the committee of finance, 
that I have not been able to give to it 
that mature consideration, which its un- 
imaginable importance demands of the 
members of the legislature of Connec- 
ticut. Iam excessively sorry, sir, to 
see the least indication of opposition to 
the great, the important, the very im- 
portant subject now under the conside- 
ration of the deliberation of the imme- 
diate representatives of the people of 
the state of Connecticut. I understand, 
Mr. Speaker, from the various parts of 
the whole state of Connecticut, assem- 
bled meetings of the numerous people, 
were very generally and very univer- 
sally attended. From this unequivocal 
elucidation of their deliberate reflection 
upon this unparalleled subject, we cer- 
tainly, sir, learn their unbiassed opinion 
upon a subject which has, from the 
earliest ages of antiquity, down to the 
present very enlightened period of the 
world, occupied and overwhelmed the 
solemn consideration of the greatest 
statesman. I hope the bill will pass.” 





From the Scuthern Army. 

Mosire, May 12.—A number of 
gentlemen of respectability, of the army, 
have arrived here from Appalachicola. 
Gen. Jackson has ended the Seminole 
war; all their provisions are destroyed 
as well as cattle driven off. They have 
fled towards Tamper bay, and must in- 
evitably starve unless relieved by other 
exertions than their own, 

We are sorry to state that a serious 
dispute has occurred between generals 
Jackson and Scott, which we feat will 
eventuate in aserious manner. Gen. Jack- 
son intends, as soon as he gets through the 
present campaign, to repair to New 
York, for the purpose of calling Scott 
out. We have learnt the points which 
created the dispute, but do not, at this 
time, feel ourselves authorised to state 
them. Sevan, Kepuh, 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
—= 
For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INTERESTING CHILD. 


Spirit, ju& escaped from earth, 
Traversing the orbs that roll, 

*Tis the hour of bliss. the birth, 
And heavenly raptures fill thy soul. 


Thou art secure from varied woes, 
That mar our joys beneath the skies; 

Thy bosom now no sorrow knows, 
And grief can ne’er bedew thy eyes. 


Spirit of the babe that fled, 
The heavenly plains by thee are trod, 
A sparkling crown is on-thy head, 
Thou art forever with thy God. 


Tho’ with angels round the throne, 
Listen to a mother’s sighs, 

Hear a father’s stifled moan, 
And let thy glory gild their eyes! 


Send a ray of glorious light 
To drive the darkness from thy grave; 
Let them see thy glory bright— 
The glory of their darling babe! 
JOSEPHUS. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO 


May I no more behold thy face, 

In all its native kindness drest; 

May not some friendly thought for me; 
Yet linger in thy injured breast? 





Or have I forfeited all claim, 

All claim upon thy heart’s esteem, 
Nor must presume to meet again 
Thy angry eye’s resentful beam. 


I'd ask of thee, if I dare ask, 
Forgiveness for my past neglect; 
I long to throw aside the mask, 
The hateful mask of disrespect. 


I long to tell thee why I did 

Forsake so long thy dear abode, 

For since from me thy smiles were hid, 
My heart hath felt a heavy load. 


Let all the blame be laid on me, 
Tho’ great the charge, I'll bear it all; 
Tl! bear it all, and more, for thee, 


But I cannot the past recall. 
HAFED. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
I LOVE AND HATE THIS WORLD. 


Inscribed to Miss M. M. E. of Greensburg, Penn. 


Oh! how I hate, I hate this life, 
A hate with years increasing; 

Each scene is troubles, tears and strife, 
And care on care unceasing. 


Where is the heart, the throne of bliss, 
Free from a pang’s intrusion, 

Where reigns continual happiness, 
Where Hope spreads no delusion? 


Alas! there little waits us here, 

But sorrows and vexation, 
With Pleasure’s disappointed tear, 
«>And false anticipation. 
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And yet I love—I love this life, 
A love with years increasing, 

E’en for its troubles, tears and strife, 
And care on care increasing. 


Old Age, worn down, will linger yet, 
Upon the stage he’s leaving; 

His latest thought, a deep regret, 
For joys he owns deceiving. 


When memory retrospects our youth, 
Such pleasures it discloses, 

We throw aside the cares, forsooth, 
Like thorns, and cull the roses. 


And when Imagination flies 
Beyond the irksome present, 

The view depicts unclonded skies, 
And prospects bright and pleasant. 


Thus I forgive the world its pains, 
Fee! grateful for its pleasures; 
While Fortune, dealing both, remains, 
I love and hate her measures. 
EUSEBIUS. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


LINES, 


Written on seeing a soldier defacing the grave- 
stone of ahero, who fellin the revolutionary strug- 


gle of MEKb. 


Stop, Soldier! stop thy ruthless hand, 
Thy sacrilege forbear! 

The spot is sacred where you stand, 
*T was wet by Freedom’s tear. 


A warrior, not to fame unknown, 
Reposes in that grave— 

A chieftain of no small renown, 
Who died this land to save. 


Amidst the perils of the fight, 
His country’s pride he stood, 

Her bulwark ’gainst the veteran’s might, 
Upon the field of blood. 


But valour saves not from the tomb— 
That warrior found it so— 

Yet still his wreaths of laurel bloom, 
Tho’ war hath laid him low. 


Through many a sanguinary field, 
He rode triumphantly; 

O’er fallen foeman’s broken shield, 
He strode to victory; 


But fell at last in battle’s heat, 
While charging on the foe, 

Who fighting tho’ they did retreat, 
The son of valour slew. 


Then soldier, for a soldier’s sake, 
Respect the fallen brave, 
Whom danger’s power could never shake, 
Wilt thou disturb his grave? 
HAFED. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO ARTHUR. 


What are the facts or mystery 
That Ellen should reveal; 
Or what the circumstances she 

Sought ever to conceal? 


Unconscious of the cruel hour, 
That broke a constant heart; 
Ellen regrets that fair one’s pow’r, 

Who play’d so base a part, 


Sure Arthur must in madness rage, 
For Ellen knows him not; 

‘His name, if e’er on memory’s page, 
Is long ago forgot. 


Then cease, good Arthur, cease’ to pain 
Thy still unquiet breast; 
Thy feeble Muse no longer strain, 
But set thy heart at rest. 


ee 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO 


The days are past when young Love threw 
His magic spell around me— 
When on rosy wings the hours flew, 
Whilst not a care did wound me; 
When joy presented to my view, 
His cup, half hid in posies, 
And o’er my path so gaily threw 
His blooming wreath of roses. 





Those matchless days were sweet and bright, 
But ah! they did not last; 
Like meteors of a summer night, 
They gleam’d and quickly past; 
But memory loves still to recall 
Those days so bright and dear, 
And, as she tells the loss of all, 
To shed her tenderest tear. 


** That youthful form is not forgot,” 
Which first my heart confess’d; 

And oh, whate’er may be my ict, 
Tho’ sorrow wring my breast, 

Tho’ grief her cypress weave for me, 

_ And shades my life with gloom, 

That form can ne’er forgotten be, 
Till mould’ring in the tomb. 


The heart that owns his image now 
Is colder than the mountain snow. 


— 
For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO ARTHUR. 


Alas! poor Arthur, 
When he Ellen sees. 
Will, like Belshazzar, 
Tremble to his knees; 
But if unmindful of good sense, 
His Muse should soar again, 
She will his numbers recumpence 
And check his Muse’s strain. 
The cease, kind Arthur, cease, 
Thy humble Muse to urge, 
Lest death, in kindness, should release, 
And Ellen sing thy dirge. 


ACCOMMODATION. 


I write two lines just to make up the page. 


ELLEN. 


ISABEL. 


NO POPE. 


Some toil for wealth, and some for fame engage— 
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